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some powerful friends, of whom more anon, they suc-
ceeded. The Apostolic Suffragan had to flee; the new
Latin bishops he had created were imprisoned and
deprived of their patents, and the French Ambassador
was furious.l

The sequel of this sordid story must be deferred to
the next chapter. What has been said is enough to show
the aims and the methods of French diplomacy towards
the Greeks at that period. Under the auspices of that
same diplomacy the Jesuits, in spite of occasional set-
backs, extended their operations. About 1645 they
settled at Athens, where they were reinforced, in 1658,
by a contingent of Capuchins. Chios, Naxos, Milos,
Crete, Cyprus, and other parts of the Greek world were
flooded with French monks. To French travellers these
" good fathers " were nothing but apostles of light:
"They teach Humanity and the Christian Doctrine
to the children that are sent to school to them," writes
one.2 Another adds: "They instruct such as offer
themselves; they baptize; they bring back to the
Flock sheep that have strayed; and open the Gates
of Heaven to the Elect." 3 But from the same witnesses
we learn how those Gates were opened.

When theological eloquence failed, recourse was had
to physical force; and French pirates were called in to
give point to the sermons of the French priests. If a
Greek fell out with a Latin, the latter had but to com-
plain to the first corsair that put into port; the Greek

1  See Sir Thomas Roe's ''Relation of the Practices of the
Jesuits against Cyrillus, Patriarch of Constantinople/' enclosed
in his letter to Charles I, Feb. 22, O.S., 1627 ( = 8) ;   and various
letters of his to Archbishop Abbot and others.    Negotiations of
Sir Thomas Roe in his Embassy to the Ottoman Porte, pp. 134 146
184, 214, 487, 758, etc.                                                      '       '

2  Thevenot, i. 93.                  a Tournefort, iii. 252.